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C. I. LEWIS AND EMOTIVE THEORIES OF VALUE, OR, 
SHOULD EMPIRICAL ETHICS DECLARE 
BANKRUPTCY ? 


INTRODUCTION: DECLARATION OF MORALLY AND 
EMPIRICALLY RESPECTABLE INTENTIONS 


GIVE two titles to this paper, but neither of them discloses 

my main purpose. What I really intend to do is participate 
in the favorite philosophical sport of the century, namely, laying 
the ghost of Immanuel Kant. Kant’s Geist is still active, and is, 
I believe, causing empirical ethics to hover on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, from which it can only escape by adopting a drastically 
un-Kantian conception of the moral will. To illustrate this thesis, 
I give a critical review of the conclusions worked out by C. I. 
Lewis and the emotivists in their discussions of valuation and 
moral imperatives. I choose these two approaches to the problems 
of ethics because both Lewis and the emotivists excel in consistent 
adherence to the empiricist view of cognition. 

The first part of the paper deals with the problem of the range 
of empirical verification in valuation, and is an attempt to show 
that on this question Lewis and the emotivists are in complete 
agreement. Furthermore, Lewis has given at least a plausible 
explication of the emotivist thesis that value-judgments are in 
some sense more ‘‘subjective’’ than other judgments, though all 
alike use experiential data for their verification. 

The second part of the paper deals with ethics proper, with 
Lewis’ resuscitation of categorical imperatives and the emotivists’ 
refusal to honor any ethical imperatives whatsoever. 

In my conclusion I shall suggest that it was because of Kantian 
preconceptions that both Lewis and the emotivists failed to give a 
satisfactory account of moral experience within the context of 
their empirical philosophies, and shall hazard a guess as to what 
empiricism can do about it. 


Part I: Lewis AND EmorivisM ON EMPIRICAL VERIFICATION 
IN VALUATION 


The theories I refer to by the name ‘‘emotivism’’ or ‘‘emotive 
theories of value’’ are those proposed by logical positivists and 
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logical empiricists,—doctrines sometimes called ‘‘non-cognitive 
theories of value’’ to emphasize the contention that some value- 
judgments are not verifiable. The name ‘‘emotive theory’’ was 
an unfortunate choice, for its exponents tell us very little about 
emotion, its role in motivating value-decisions, and how it differs 
from other experienced data. But then, our experts in semantics 
have produced a terminology loaded with vague and passionately 
persuasive words. They started off with a ‘‘theory of meaning’’ 
which, on its own grounds, was not a verifiable theory, but a 
stipulatory definition ; and then, on the authority of this ‘‘theory,’’ 
they condemned non-instrumental and non-predictive value-judg- 
ments as ‘‘insignificant,’’ ‘‘meaningless,’’ ‘‘pseudo,’’ ‘‘nonsensi- 
cal,’’ or by any other bad name they could think of. However, 
despite the manner in which they befuddled themselves by this 
emotionally loaded terminology, they developed the following 
tenets of their empirical value-theory : 


1. Instrumental value-judgments, stating factual relations be- 

tween means and ends, are empirically meaningful propositions. 

2. Predictions of the consequences of any act or end desired are 
also empirical propositions. 

. The locus of intrinsic value, i.e., of the value for which instru- 

mental values are instrumental, is in the value-experience of 


individuals. 

. The causes of value-experiences (enjoyments, satisfactions, 
aesthetic feelings, etc.) vary among individuals, and even 
vary for one individual at different times. Hence no empirical 
statement attributing value to objects is complete until refer- 
ence is made to the persons for whom, and the conditions under 
which, the objects may occasion value-experience. 

. No moral imperatives, no judgments stating what we ought to 
aim at or what we ought to approve of, are empirically veri- 
fiable. 

. Therefore, moral judgments are merely the token-reflexive ex- 
pressions of the emotional attitudes or volitional decisions of 


the speaker at the moment when he pronounces the moral 
judgment. 


Now Lewis’ theory of the empirical determination of values 
seems to be in perfect accord with all of these tenets of emotivism, 
except for the conclusion stated as point 6. His rejection of the 
emotivist description of moral judgments is discussed in Part II 
below; in this section I wish to show that on all questions con- 
cerning the range of empirical verification in valuation, he is in 
essential agreement with the emotivists. To show this, let me 
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review briefly the three types of value-predication which Lewis 
regards as empirically legitimate: 


1. His first type is ‘‘the expressive statement of a value quality 
found in the directly experienced.’’? Like the emotivists, 
Lewis regards such a report of value experienced as an ex- 
pressive statement, and not as a judgment or a part of knowl- 
edge.” 

2. Secondly, Lewis says, ‘‘there are evaluations which are termi- 
nating judgments; the prediction of . . . the possible accrual 
of value-quality in experience—for example, of enjoyment or 
of pain—conditional upon the adoption of a particular mode 
of action. If I taste what is before me, I shall enjoy it.’’* 
Such predictive judgments are regarded as decisively veri- 
fiable by both Lewis and the emotivists. 

3. Thirdly, Lewis permits ‘‘the ascription of the objective prop- 
erty of being valuable to an existent or possible existent; to 
an object, a situation, a state of affairs, or to some kind of 
such thing.’’* This, to be sure, does not sound like anything 
the emotivists have ever said, but when we heed what Lewis 
means, we find nothing an emotivist would want to deny, and, 
indeed, I believe we find the clearest statement to date of just 
what the emotivists are driving at. To Lewis, the meanings 
of these ascriptions of ‘‘the objective property of being valu- 
able’’ to an object contain nothing which cannot be expressed 
in terminating judgments, predictive of felt-satisfactions, i.e., 
in value-predications of type 2 above. Since the emotivist 
accepts such predictions as empirically meaningful, he must 
accept what Lewis calls ‘‘statements of objective value in 
things.’’ The emotivist may justifiably object to Lewis’ ter- 
minology, but he is committed to Lewis’ view that statements 
predicting the actual or possible enjoyment-consequences of 
things are empirically meaningful. 


I hope I do not give the impression that I wish to subsume 
Lewis’ theory of valuation under the class of emotive theories. 
My purpose is merely to point out that on the question of the 
range of empirical verification in valuation, there is no disagree- 
ment between Lewis and the emotivists. I suspect that their 
agreement on this question has been obscured not only by ter- 


1 Clarence Irving Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1946, p. 374. 

2 Ibid., p. 375. 

8 Ibid., p. 375. 

4 Ibid., p. 375. 
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minological differences, but also by the fact that they have attacked 
different problems. The emotivists have been primarily con- 
cerned to debunk the false pretensions of those who assert or 
imply that there are values independent of, and not derivable 
from, the value-qualities found by individuals in their own experi- 
ence. Lewis, per contra, is interested in establishing the meanings 
of an empiricist language, and hence interprets the attribution 
of value to things in such a way that it is empirically respectable. 
This he does by denying that ascribing the ‘‘object property of 
being valuable’’ to an object can mean anything more than pre- 
dicting the value-experiences the object may occasion. Thus Lewis 
and the emotivists agree that intrinsic value occurs only within 
individual experience, and that values attributed to things are 
extrinsic (or instrumental) in the sense of being valued only for 
the sake of actual or possible enjoyments. 

I find nothing in this part of Lewis’ work with which an 
emotivist could take issue, except Lewis’ insulting remarks about 
the emotivist position, which he calls ‘‘one of the strangest aber- 
rations ever to visit the mind of man.’’® That insult was deserved 
by those early students of logical positivism who drew an un- 
warranted corollary from the conclusion that all value is relative 
to the value-experience of individuals, viz., the corollary that we 
cannot be intelligent about values. The correct corollary, viz., 
that impersonal moral imperatives are not verifiable, is the one 
now held by emotivists,* and Lewis himself insists on this corollary. 
(See Part II below.) 

Before turning to the discussion of moral imperatives, let me 
mention a major contribution Lewis has made to the empirical 
analysis of valuation. He has given a clear and, I believe, con- 
vincing account of the exact sense in which valuations are more 
subjective than other descriptions of objects. Having pointed out 
that extrinsic objective values reside in things as sources of possible 
experience, he reminds us that this is true of all objective 
qualities. The immediate data of experience are all ‘‘subjective’’ 
in the sense of occurring in individual experience, whether these 
data be redness, felt hardness, joy, or pain. Furthermore, there 
are individual differences due to personal peculiarities in all 
types of experience occasioned by the presence of objects. Al- 


5 Ibid., p. 366. 

6 Cf. C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, Yale University Press, 1944, 
esp. p. 122; H. Feigl, ‘‘An Analysis of the Nature and Limits of Ethical 
Arguments,’’ in Readings in Ethical Theory, ed. by Sellars and Hospers, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952, esp. p. 678; also essays by A. J. Ayer and 
Stevenson in the latter volume. 
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though immediate value-apprehensions probably vary in somewhat 
larger measure than do the data of sense, this is a difference of 
degree, not of kind, and is ‘‘not a sufficient ground for supposing 
them a more misleading basis for objective judgment.’’* What, 
then, is the difference between judgments of the potentialities of 
objects to yield value-experience and other objective statements 
predictive of the sense data which would verify them? Lewis 
answers that the peculiarity of judgments ascribing objective 
values to things is that these values are extrinsic values, i.e., are 
valued for the sake of value-quality in experience itself, and 
hence can be defined by the quality of the experiences they occa- 
sion. But this is not the case of judgments of properties like 
roundness or acidity. Hence, ‘‘whereas objective roundness is 
not appropriately defined by relation to the object’s being seen 
as round, .. . objective goodness is to be defined by relation to 
goodness disclosed in experience.’’ ‘‘A thing ts valuable accord- 
ing as it may appear valuable; objective value is at bottom derived 
from direct appreciation ; beauty is not finally determinable apart 
from the delight of some beholder; and nothing is good except 
relative to some possible felt goodness.’’* (I paraphrase the rest 
of the paragraph.) The objective meanings of value-terms are 
directly derived from the expressive meanings, whereas, although 
the names of all objective qualities derive ultimately from ex- 
pressive meanings, in the case of terms like ‘‘round,’’ we have at 
some point thrown overboard such tests as feeling or looking 
round, as comparatively unsure corroborations of the objective 
character which engages our interest. But with respect to good- 
ness, the mode of feeling remains the head and front of the whole 
matter, and no ‘‘more precise’’ test of objective value would be 
to our intent. 

This account, given as an explication of the sense in which 
value predications are more ‘‘subjective’’ than other predications, 
could easily be incorporated into emotive theories. Too often the 
emotivists, in their eagerness to insist how horribly subjective 
value-experiences are, forget to explain why other experiential 
data are not in the same boat. (Or should I say ‘‘boats’’? Two 
billion of them?) This explication clarifies and justifies the 
empirical view of the limits of verification in valuation. 

Lewis’ theory of valuation thus leaves us where the emotivists 
leave us, with value relative to individual felt value-experience, 
and with empirical enquiry directed toward improving predictions 


7 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 422. 
8 Ibid., pp. 389, 381. 
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of value-experiences. We may now turn to the subject which is 
the parting of the ways for Lewis and the emotivists, ethics. 


Part II: Tse RationNAL IMPERATIVES 


The emotivists treat ethics as a branch of value-theory. In 
the salad days of logical positivism it was treated more as a twig, 
for all the early emotivists permitted themselves to say about 
ethics was that moral imperatives are empirically meaningless. 
Moritz Schlick was the notable exception. More recently, under 
the influence of C. L. Stevenson, emotivists have again made ethics 
a big branch of value-theory. They can now concern themselves 
with the cognitive elements in moral judgment without losing 
face in the fraternity. But throughout its history emotivist ethics 
has been derived from empirical value-theory as point 6 was de- 
rived from the preceding points in the tenets of emotivism listed 
above. The central thesis is that there are no empirically veri- 
fiable moral imperatives and no empirically verifiable moral norms. 
Proof of the truth or rightness of moral standards would be im- 
possible even if all relevant empirical knowledge were attained. 
Hence moral assertions, stated in the indicative mood (zx is good, 
right, desirable) are either tainted with superstition or are dis- 
honest (are deceptively concealed imperatives). 

Lewis, however, does not regard ethics as part of the theory 
of valuation; the admitted fact that moral imperatives are not 
empirically verifiable is proof, for Lewis, that ethics must be 
grounded on something very different from empirical evaluation. 
The ground he proposes is a series of ‘‘rational imperatives.’’ 
The first of these is the rational imperative of prudence, which 
he states as follows: ‘‘Be concerned about yourself in future and 
on the whole.’’® Others are the imperatives of logic and of 
impartial justice. The exact status of such imperatives is difficult 
to understand, but Lewis has faced the difficulties in four-square 
Kantian fashion. To take the imperative of prudence as an 
example, he declares that it is a principle which cannot be argued, 
but which is based on a ‘‘datum of human nature.’’*® This 
‘‘datum,’’ however (and here’s the rub), is not an ordinary 
psychological datum,—not a state of desire. In Lewis’ words: 


That the good life (i. the life found good in its temporal totality) 
is the swummum bonum is not to be argued. It is the universal and rational 
human end; the end we aim at so far as we approve of our aims and of 


® Ibid., p. 481. 


10 Ibid., p. 482; also C. I. Lewis, The Ground and Nature of the Right, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1955, p. 86. 
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ourselves in aiming, and do not recognize some perversity or foolishness or 
weakness of will in our motivations and our doings. That fact is a datum 
of the human attitude to life. It is not a datum of the sort commonly called 
psychological; we recognize in ourselves the perennial liability to the weak- 
nesses mentioned, by which we are solicited to depart from this ideal of our- 
selves which we still cannot set aside. It is that norm which can be 
repudiated only by repudiating all norms and the distinction of valid from 
invalid in general; by reducing all that we can purpose or accept with the 
sense of rightness or correctness or validity, to the status of the non-significant 
—to mere ‘‘ psychological data.’? 11 


At this point the emotivist would ask Pontius Pilate’s rhetorical 
question in its modern form: ‘‘And why not repudiate all norms?”’ 
I shall later ask that question very seriously, and in a tone of 
voice learned from Nietzsche and Bergson rather than from 
Pontius Pilate and the emotivists. But first let me ask a simpler 
question: Does Lewis use the phrase ‘‘the human attitude to life’’ 
descriptively or as an exhortation? If the phrase is descriptive 
(i.e., if it descriptively denotes the end we always aim at so far 
as we approve of our aims and of ourselves as aiming), why is 
this ‘‘datum of human nature’’ not a psychological datum? If 
it is an empirical fact that human beings cannot set aside this 
‘‘rational’’ ideal of themselves, what have we to fear from the 
emotivism which refers decisions to the state of feeling, desire, 
or will of the individual? But if the phrase ‘‘the human attitude 
to life’’ is hortatory, then the status of the ‘‘rational imperative”’ 
of prudence would seem to be that it is simply a command com- 
manded by C. I. Lewis. Lewis would surely agree that neither of 
these alternatives will do. 

In his most recent formulation of the ‘‘rational imperatives’’ 
(the Woodbridge Lectures delivered at Columbia in 1954, and 
published in 1955 under the title The Ground and Nature of the 
Right), Lewis proposes a third alternative. He suggests that the 
‘‘datum of human nature’’ on which he grounds his imperatives 
is the unavoidable necessity of making decisions, and the universal 
human need for rational justification of our decisions. ‘‘Human 
nature calls for principles of right decision. The necessity of that 
acknowledgment, if it should be challenged, must lie finally in 
the fact that to decide is unavoidable. . . . Not only must we 
decide, and in decision find ourselves bound, but we must decide 
for some assignable reason. To decide but with no reason at all 
for so deciding, would be utterly to lose face with ourselves. That 
we must decide, and for a reason, is a distinctive feature of our 
human mentality.’’?* Here we have general empirical facts about 


11 Tbid., p. 483. 
12 The Ground and Nature of the Right, p. 86. 
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human beings which, if true, would justify Lewis in calling his 
rational imperatives ‘‘categorical imperatives,’’ for they would 
be commands every human being would necessarily impose upon 
himself, whatever his psychological state of feeling and desire. 
The phrase ‘‘the human attitude to life’? would then be empiri- 
cally descriptive, and would describe the universally felt com- 
pulsion to justify decision. Furthermore, Lewis has conclusively 
shown that there can be no justification of a decision except by 
subsuming it under a rule or norm; hence human nature, in 
demanding rational justification for decisions, must assert rules 
or norms. 

I believe there is a gimmick in this argument, and that it is 
simply that the basic premise is not quite true. The compulsion 
to justify decisions by reasons is not quite universal. I do not 
have in mind perversity, or short-sightedness, or selfishness which 
the agent himself would morally condemn; I have in mind sincere 
pronouncements of moral consciences which seem to be oriented 
toward the creation of the radically new (in a Bergsonian sense) 
and toward the moral evaluation of the unique in such a way that 
both rational justification and norms drop out of the picture. 
But before I attempt to describe these exceptions which, I believe, 
falsify Lewis’ description of human nature, I must distinguish 
between his various rational categorical imperatives, for it is only 
in the case of the ethical imperative that I wish to challenge 
Lewis’ view. 

In his essay ‘‘The Rational Imperatives,’’ published in 1953,"* 
Lewis combines all of the non-ethical rational imperatives to 
formulate what he calls ‘‘the law of objectivity.’’ The impera- 
tives of logic and of prudence are united in this compound 
categorical imperative which commands us to govern ourselves 
by the advice of cognition, i., to think consistently, to take 
account of all evidence, and to be as concerned with the future 
as with the present. Now I am convinced that Lewis has suc- 
ceeded in grounding this (or these) categorical imperatives in 
human nature, for the norms implicit in this ‘‘law of objectivity’’ 
serve ends universally desired by human beings. The affair can 
be broken down into two true hypothetical assertions, and two 
psychological assertions true of all human beings: if you want 
to maximize your proportion of correct predictions over errors, 
your thinking must follow the rules of logical consistency, and 
you must take account of all evidence; if you want to maximize 


18 Lewis, ‘‘The Rational Imperatives,’’ in Vision and Action, Essays in 


Honor of Horace M. Kallen, ed. by Sidney Ratner, Rutgers University Press, 
1953. 
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your value-experience in the long run, you must be concerned 
with the future as with the present; and you do want to maximize 
your cognitive successes; and you do want to maximize your satis- 
factions in the long run. In other words the imperative force 
of these categorical imperatives issues from the fact that everyone 
capable of reflection willingly imposes them on himself. 

The situation is quite different in the case of the ethical cate- 
gorical imperative, for as Lewis states it, it is neither a necessary 
presupposition of all kinds of moral life, nor is it grounded in 
a universally felt desire. This ethical imperative he formulates 
as the command to guide action by rules which, in justifying an 
action as morally right, declare all similar actions to be right for 
all persons.** It is ‘‘the law that there shall be no law for one 
which is not law for all.’’*5 Again Lewis grounds a categorical 
imperative in a non-psychological ‘‘datum of human nature’’; 
this time it is a ‘‘moral sense,’’ which ‘‘may be presumed in human 
beings.’’?* Again Lewis admits that people who lacked this 
‘*moral sense’’ could not be convinced by reasons, but he believes 
that all reasonable human beings must assent to his categorical 
imperative because without it there is no possibility of justifying 
any act or judgment as morally right. No action and no judg- 
ment can be justified (i.e, can be shown to be right or valid) 
except by reference to a rule which would justify all similar actions 
for all persons. True! But must there be justification? Granted 
that allegiance to rules or norms is a necessary condition of any 
justification of an act as morally right, and granted, further, that 
in most moral concerns most human beings do demand such justi- 
fication of themselves and of others, is it not still true that there 
are moral acts, moral judgments, moral experiences quite outside 
the pale of Plato’s, Kant’s, and Lewis’ rationally justifiable morals? 
In the tradition of Nietzsche, Bergson, and Sartre, do we not have 
sincere moral consciences, presenting themselves with the moral 
feelings of duty, guilt, social responsibility, which conceive of 
the content of duty as the creation of the unique and the radically 
new? But the unique and the radically new cannot, by its very 
nature, be subsumed under rules, and is therefore beyond the 

14This short formulation is a shortened version of statements in An 
Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation and ‘‘The Rational Imperatives.’’ 
In the more recent Ground and Nature of the Right this general principle is 
divided into the Law of Compassion and the Law of Equity. The subtle 
complexities of his discussion on pp. 91-96 of the Ground and Nature are, 
I believe, very important developments within his system, but irrelevant to 
the point I am making. 

15 The Ground and Nature of the Right, p. 92. 

16 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 482. 
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possibility and beyond the requirement of justification. If these 
creative moral visions come with the quality of moral experience, 
with the compulsion of felt duty, must we not regard them as 
part of the moral life of mankind, even though the visions and 
the commands be as little amenable to rational (‘‘objective,’’ 
public) justification as the work of the artist is amenable to valida- 
tion by the rules of composition? If in a unique situation in 
personal relations or in world history, the moral-social genius 
sees an action, a set of human relations, a new type of love or 
honor which could be created, and if he feels it a duty to realize 
his vision, and if the quality of the experience for him and for 
those whose experience he affects is the quality of moral satis- 
faction (or, if he deny the vision, guilt) should we not say that 
his vision and his action are real moments in the moral life? 
Perhaps we should go further, and at least permit the moral 
geniuses of an historically sickened world the right to take as a 
new dictate of conscience the refusal to put up with the old farce 
of norms and rules that you have to pretend are valid for all 
persons at all times,—when we know damn well that all stone 
tablets crumble. 

If the reader is in doubt about my state of sobriety, let me 
hasten to assure him that I shall not attempt to adumbrate a new 
moral vision. My purpose is simply to show that there can be, 
and have been, moral consciences for which the renunciation of 
justification is felt as a duty. This fact refutes Lewis’ belief that 
it is universally characteristic of human mentality and of the 
human moral conscience to demand reasons for every decision. 

Perhaps a neat way to summarize these remarks would be to 
state my objections to Lewis’ view that the Law of Compassion 


is a categorical imperative. In his anticipatory discussion of this 
Law he writes: 


What is useful to or gratifies any member of a society and brings no harm 
or distress to any other, has by that fact some measure of impersonal and 
social value. That is a root thesis of Western civilization, predicated upon 
respect for each and every individual and his possible achievement of a good 
life. And that thesis, as I shall hope to indicate, represents no merely emotive 
inclination to benevolence, perhaps more prevalent in the materially better 
circumstanced Western societies, but reflects a categorical imperative.17 


The argument by which Lewis attempts to prove that this 
dictate of our traditional Western morality is a categorical im- 
perative consists first in citing cur knowledge of the fact that other 
sentient creatures experience gratifications and griefs similar to 


17 The Ground and Nature of the Right, p. 71. 
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our own, and secondly in showing that there can be no rule or 
reason which could justify a social decision except one which 
recognizes that other people’s value-experiences have the same 
poignancy to them that our own do to us.4® The axiom in the 
argument is, again, that right action must be justifiable. Again 
my objection is that even this most abstract rule of Western 
morality is not justifiable to the Ortega y Gasset or the Zarathustra 
whose moral visions are aristocratic, and that the argument is 
inconclusive for those who renounce the axiom of the necessity of 
justification. To be sure, the moral vision of a community of 
men united by ties of compassion has (at least in part) created 
the moral attitudes of Western man, and has engendered much 
deeply felt moral experience; but to make a law of the feeling is 
to decree that moral consciences must never create new ideals 
of social relations. It is to condemn out of court the aspirations 
of those whose moral consciences demand that an essential part of 
the moral life be based on something other than rules, laws, and 
norms. 

And so, in the end, I can make no more sense of Lewis’ ethical 
categorical imperatives than Moritz Schlick could make of Kant’s: 
They are Undinge: commands that no one has commanded. For 
Reason has the power to command them only when the psycho- 
logical self (any actual moral conscience) demands rational justi- 
fication of decisions, but not all psychological selves demand this. 

Perhaps before I close this section I should forestall a possible 
misunderstanding. I have not meant to suggest that there can 
be any social order without rules and generally accepted ethical 
norms or standards, nor that there is anything wrong with the 
practice of justifying acts or judgments by subsuming them under 
the rules honored. Furthermore, insofar as any rule is used as 
the justification of any act or judgment, it follows tautologically 
that the rule would justify all similar acts and judgments for all 
persons. My objection is raised solely against the claim that the 
requirement of justification by rule or norm be regarded as cate- 
gorical and as coéxtensive with the whole of the moral life. I 
have tried to point out first, that the part of the moral life which 
sets up rules and norms can deal only with human situations 
insofar as they are members of classes of similar situations—with 
the repeatable and classifiable kinds of acts and judgments,°— 
and that outside this range there is scope for moral action which, 


18 Ibid., pp. 91, 93. 

19 Compare, on this point, Lewis’ assumption that the rational moral life 
must conform to the conditions of empirical knowledge of repeated sequences. 
Cf. The Ground and Nature of the Right, p. 87 and p. 89, footnote. 
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though commanded by a sincere sense of duty, is by its very 
nature unjustifiable because it deals with, or creates, the unique; 
and second, that not only the norms binding a society together, 
but even the decision as to the range of activity to be regulated 
by norms, must be commanded by the actual, historically created, 
transformable psychological selves which are the moral agents. 
The structure of my argument has been simple: I offer Nietzsche, 
Bergson, Sartre, Ortega (and myself) as examples to prove that 
there can be moral consciences which are not exclusively geared 
to rules and justification by rule. 


ConcLusION: Is EmprricaL Eruics BANKRUPT? 


My conclusion is that neither Lewis nor the emotivists have 
given an adequate account of the moral life within the context 
of their empirical philosophies. I submit that both failures are 
due to the same cause, implicit adoption of the Kantian conception 
of moral obligation, a conception which makes morality entirely 
dependent upon norms, rules, or moral laws of some sort. The 
emotivists, having discovered (or rediscovered from Hume and 
Kant) that no such rules or laws can be empirically verified (that 
no ought can be inferred from an empirical is), jumped to the 
conclusion that the concept of moral obligation is a superstition, 
and that any experience which comes with the feeling of obligation 
or duty is an anomalous vestige of an unfortunate cultural tradi- 
tion. Lewis, accepting the same Kantian conception of moral 
obligation, tries to save empirical ethics by resuscitating the hoary 
concept of categorical imperatives, but in so doing he compromises 
with his empiricism by grounding these imperatives in a ‘‘human 
nature’’ which exists only in most, not in all, moral agents. 

Both failures would seem to suggest that if there is to be an 
empiricist ethics it must conceive of moral obligation in radically 
un-Kantian fashion, not as exclusively bound to respect for law, 
consistency, or universality, but as definable solely in terms of 
the quality of the experience which commands (and creates) the 
obligation. Verification and justification imply correspondence to 
already existent or subsistent realities; they are irrelevant to the 
moral acts which create new human relations, and which create 
new human natures as the terms of those relations. If we choose 
to create ties of mutual obligation, these moral relations are none- 
theless real because they are human creations, and as such not to 
be measured against any truth or reality which antedates them. 
Nor is the quality of the moral experience which inspired them, 
and of the moral experience they engender, any the less distinc- 
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tively moral because its decisions permit no rational justification. 
Obedience to rules, the overthrowing of rules, and decision in the 
unique situations which fall outside the pale of all rules are all 
parts of moral experience, and hence only by reference to the 
experienced quality of the sense of obligation can the moral life 
be defined. Greatness, significance, or depth of moral decision 
would, under this conception of moral obligation, be recognized 
by the intensity and quality of the experiences engaged, much as 
(the parallel suggests itself, but let us not overwork it) greatness, 
significance, and depth in artistic creation are recognized by the 
intensity and the quality of the experiences engaged. 

Should we call this the bankruptcy of empirical ethics? The 
answer will depend upon prejudice. Any definition of the emo- 
tionally loaded term ‘‘ethics’’ will be a persuasive definition. 
Those whose moral consciences are so geared to rational justifica- 
tion that they define ethics as the science which proves what is 
morally right, will regard this as a declaration of bankruptcy. 
Those who feel moral obligations within the human condition of 
a ‘‘dreadful freedom,’’ will say that creative ethics lies ahead. 


Cyntuia A. SCHUSTER 
Montana Stave UNIVERSITY 





RYLE ON PLEASURE 


ROFESSOR Ryle’s highly readable Dilemmas contains a chap- 

ter devoted to the concept of pleasure. More recently, he has 
participated with Mr. W. B. Gallie in a symposium on the same 
topic.1 My remarks, which were thought out before the sym- 
posium appeared in print, are primarily addressed to the earlier 
essay. In what follows I have attempted to describe not only 
specific sources of difficulty occasioned by Ryle’s treatment of 
pleasure, but also the sorts of general reservations which such 
difficulties indicate for the method of philosophizing found in his 
other writings as well.? 


1. Ryle’s contention that pleasures are not sensations. 


The view that pleasures are sensations is, according to Ryle, 
both the result and source of serious muddles. It is important, 
consequently, to enter a philosophical defense of the statement 
‘Pleasure is not a sensation.’’ Of course, the philosophical dis- 


1 Aristotelian Society Proceedings, Suppl. Vol. XXVIII, 1954. 
2 All references, unless otherwise specified, are to the chapter in Dilemmas. 
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covery (if it be such) that pleasures are not sensations is not the 
product of technical, psychological investigation. The alleged dis- 
covery is presumably quite outside the area where empirical, 
scientific enlightment is achieved. The sort of evidence cited by 
Ryle in favor of his own thesis is illustrated by the following: 


We can tell the doctor where it hurts and whether it is a throbbing, a stabbing 
or a burning pain; but we cannot tell him, nor does he ask, where it pleases 
us, or whether it is a pulsating or a steady pleasure. Most of the questions 
which can be asked about aches, tickles and other sensations or feelings 
cannot be asked about our likings and dislikings, our enjoyings and detestings. 
In a word, pleasure is not a sensation at all, and therefore not a sensation 
on one scale with an ache or twinge. [P. 58.] 


The line of reasoning seems to be this: if, for some reason, 
the philosopher is confronted by the question ‘‘Are pleasures 
sensations?,’’ his problem is formulated in terms of ordinary 
discourse and not within some specialized conceptual system. 
Thus, the way to resolve the dilemma is to examine the conse- 
quences, for more or less habitual ways of speaking, provoked 
by holding that pleasures are sensations. There are certain ac- 
customed phrases and sentences used in talking about sensations. 
If the employment of these same linguistic devices, in describing 
pleasure, leads to outlandish verbal combinations, then we have 
discovered the best possible reason for denying that pleasures are 
sensations. More specifically, Ryle seeks to persuade us with this 
line of reasoning by recalling that sensations can be localized, 
clocked, etc. Such is true, for example, of pains. But that it 
is a mistake to treat pleasures as sensations, or as the precise 
counterparts of pains, is shown, he thinks, by the fact that we do 
not (and ‘‘cannot’’) say, for instance, ‘‘This is where the pleasure 
is.’’ Other such linguistic roadblocks are cited to emphasize the 
verbal embarrassments attending the view that pleasure, like pain, 
is a sensation. 

There is a specific difficulty in Ryle’s argument that pleasure 
is not a sensation because it cannot be localized. The difficulty, 
we shall suggest, illustrates a more general problem existing for 
Ryle’s type of philosophical technique. 

Everyone must admit, it would seem, that no difficulty attaches 
to the following statements, both of which are true. 


(i) Painful sensations can often be localized. 
(ii) Pleasant sensations can often be localized. 


What concerns Ryle, then, must rather be the difference which 
he apparently believes exists between these two statements: 
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(iii) The painfulness of a sensation can often be localized. 
(iv) The pleasantness of a sensation can often be localized. 


Perhaps the point is that (iv), unlike (iii), is never sensible. 
If so, then Ryle’s reasoning is based upon the very interesting 
assumption that (iii) says something more than (i), and that 
(iv) purports, without succeeding, to say more than (ii). Some 
defense of this assumption is surely required. But, even if we 
grant its correctness, it is not apparent that the difference in 
meaning between (i) and (iii) is the result of our ability to isolate 
‘*the painfulness’’ of a sensation from its other qualities in terms 
of spatial localization. That is, it is not evident that (iii) is any 
more or less sensible than (iv). Indeed, it may be that just as 
we can isolate the different dimensions of colors and sounds for 
attentive focus, so we can isolate, for attention, the painfulness 
of a sensation—without having to give it, all of itself, a locality. 
Of course, we still recognize that both pleasant and painful sensa- 
tions can often be localized. 

What one misses in Ryle’s discussion is a careful attempt to 
show that the sorts of linguistic roadblocks which he mentions are 
due to the fact that pleasures are not sensations rather than to 
some other fact. From the fact that we do ask ‘‘Where is the 
pain?’’ but not ‘‘Where is the pleasure?,’’ he straightway con- 
cludes that pleasure is not a sensation on a par with pain. But 
this amounts to placing an exaggerated importance upon certain 
idiomatic variations. Most people would agree that the easing of 
a pain is pleasant, and sometimes it may be important to ask 
‘‘Where do you feel the pleasantness now?,’’ ‘‘Where do you 
feel the relief?,’’ ‘‘Where does it feel good?,’’ and so on. One 
really does know what it is like to localize a pleasant sensation, 
and, if there were any point in so speaking, this presumably would 
be all that one would intend in saying that one had located ‘‘the 
pleasantness.’’ — 

Ryle’s pronouncement on the status of pleasure is, after all, 
but one hypothesis among others designed to explain certain 
variations in colloquial discourse; but other possible explanations 
which come to mind are not considered in his essay. For example, 
if someone asks ‘‘What’s with you now?,’’ it would be unusual 
to answer ‘‘I have a wonderful pleasure’’ as compared with ‘‘A 
terrible pain!’’ The second response is at least sufficient to elicit 
sympathy or to initiate some sort of aid, whereas the former hangs 
like a teaser in the air. It is, at best, an apathetic promise of a 
more specific reply. It is an incongruous utterance as a social 
response, not because it suddenly reveals that the speaker takes 
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pleasure to be a sensation. As a general moral, we can say that 
being discovered in a linguistic deviation shows the presence of a 
blunder, but it may range from a violation of etiquette to the most 
profound misconception of an Aristotle. The specific identity of 
the blunder may be hard to trace, since transgression of a law 
may proceed from a variety of motivations and mistakes. Conse- 
quently, it is more difficult to specify the culprit than Ryle 
appears to appreciate. 


2. No theory requires abuse of customary usage. 


There is a fallacy which is especially tempting for one adopt- 
ing Ryle’s kind of ‘‘ordinary-language”’ philosophizing. While 
it may be unfair to accuse him of actually committing it, never- 
theless at times he seems to win a point by holding it as a threat 
over the unwary. The fallacy we have in mind is illustrated by 
an argument used by a philosopher of quite different persuasions 
from those of Ryle. Professor Blanshard, in his criticism of the 
behaviorist who identifies thinking, judgment, ete. (which are 
ordinarily describable as true or false) with incipient throat move- 
ments and reflexes, charges this type of behaviorist with an in- 
ability to explain truth and falsity. He writes: 


But how can a reflex be true? Is there any sense in saying that the 
passage of air through the vocal cord, or the wagging of the tongue, or the 
opening and closing of the lips are themselves true or false? It is hard to 
conjecture what such assertions could mean. 


If this sort of argument were successful, then the often cited 
temptation of philosophers to make inferences from the world 
of language to that of fact would find here one of its greatest 
triumphs. We could, indeed, resolve the entire issue of behavior- 
ism by simply noting the startling character of a statement like 
‘‘My throat movements were caught in the most horrible error 
yesterday.’’ The mistake upon which Blanshard’s criticism of 
behaviorism depends is simply the assumption that, because one 
claims that what we call ‘‘judgments’’ will be shown by future 
research to be identical with certain reflexes, one must therefore 
immediately include within one’s ‘‘statement-furniture’’ such 
statements as the incongruous one above. If it should turn out 
that what we call ‘‘thoughts,’’ ‘‘judgments,’’ ‘‘opinions,’’ ete. 
are identifiable as incipient throat movements, this would not force 
us to indulge in linguistic oddities which result from predicating 
the adjectives ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ of such movements. As long 
as we are sensitive to prevalent usage, we need not participate 


8 The Nature of Thought, Vol. I, p. 338. 
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in shocking departures from that usage merely because some theory 
is disclosed to be correct. Two descriptions may not admit of 
inter-translatability without violating accepted usage but yet 
describe one and the same state of affairs. Of this Berkeley, 
for example, was well aware. 

An assumption which seems to govern much of Ryle’s dis- 
cussion about pleasure is that, if pain and pleasure are both 
sensations, then we should expect to be able to describe them in 
very similar ways.* As we have seen, Ryle attaches considerable 
importance to the fact that we describe pains as stabbing, say, 
but that we do not describe pleasures as steady or pulsating. 
No one, however, fails to recognize the obvious differences between 
pain and pleasure. One does not expect all sensations to have 
rhythmic accents. Some pleasant sensations are more soothing 
than others, some outlast others, some tend to ‘‘grow’’ with 
greater intensity than others, and some are more suffused than 
others. The differences in their descriptions attest to familiar 
differences between pleasures and pains. But how does this show 
that only one is a sensation rather than that both are different 
sorts of sensations? Ryle interprets the view that pleasure is a 
sensation as implying at least that pleasures are localizable and 
clockable. We have already noted the oddity of saying ‘‘Here 
is the pleasure.’’ Similarly, it would be queer to speak of ‘‘two- 
second’’ pleasures. But the theory (as interpreted) that pleas- 
ures are sensations does not require that one talk in terms of such 
oddities. In apparently suggesting such a requirement, Ryle 
comes close to making the error we attributed to Blanshard. 

We have previously indicated how one can sensibly speak of 
the bodily locality of certain pleasures. It is enough to make a 
similar comment concerning their ‘‘clockability.’’ Suppose that 
I derive a pleasant sensation from slightly moving my left finger 
over my right hand, and that this sensation ceases when I stop 
the movement. Since I can interrupt the movement any moment 
I choose, I can also, if I wish, clock the length of the pleasant 
sensation. This is all that the theory that pleasures are sensa- 
tions need assert here, and no more than this need be intended 
in claiming that ‘‘the pleasantness’’ is clockable. If the charge 
of oddity is urged against saying that ‘‘the pleasantness’’ is clock- 
able, the theory can politely withdraw the expression and speak 
of ‘‘pleasant sensations.’’ But such withdrawal does not affect 
what one knows, namely, how long he experienced a pleasant 
sensation. And nothing in the theory requires abuse of habitual 
ways of speaking. 


4P. 58. 
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3. Ryle’s pleasure/enjoying vocabulary. 


A rather special argument is used by Ryle to show that pleasure 
is not a sensation and to prepare the way for a more positive 
description of pleasure. He writes: 


Some sensations, like some tickles, are pleasant; others, like some other 
tickles, are unpleasant. One scalding sensation may be distressing, when 
the equally acute, scalding sensation given by a gulp of hot tea may be 
pleasant. On rare occasions we are even ready to say that something hurts, 
and yet we like it, or at least do not mind it. If pleasure were correctly 
classified as a sensation, we should expect it to be possible correspondingly 
to describe some of these sensations, too, as pleasant, some as neutral and 
others as unpleasant, and yet this palpably will not do. The two last would 
be contradictions, the first either a redundancy or worse. If I have been 
enjoying a game, there need not have been something else in progress, 
additional to the game, which I also disliked or enjoyed, namely some special 
sensation or feeling engendered in me by the game. [P. 58.] 


What is confusing here is the assimilation of pleasure, liking, 
or enjoying into one concept. While we have no desire to quarrel 
with either Ryle’s or Gallie’s observation that, in some uses, 
‘*pleasure’’ is ‘‘built into’’ certain senses of the term ‘‘enjoying,”’ 
there are other uses where a distinction requires respect. Curi- 
ously enough, it would seem that this should be precisely one point 
that Ryle might have thought himself to establish. 

The suggestion in the above quoted passage is that ‘‘This pain 
is pleasant’’ and ‘‘This pain is neutral’’ are not contradictions, 
whereas ‘‘This pleasure is painful’’ and ‘‘ This pleasure is neutral’’ 
are such. The experiences of masochists and martyrs serve as 
evidence for one side of the argument. Clearly, however, it is 
a mistake to conclude, because ‘‘I enjoy this pain’’ is true, that 
‘‘This pain is pleasant’’ is not contradictory, unless, of course, 
‘*pleasant’’ always means ‘‘enjoyed.’’ But this is exactly the 
question. 

Discussions about the nature of the masochist’s experience 
often lead into unnecessary tangles. One sometimes thinks that 
either there must really be no such experiences or else description 
of them must inevitably end in paradox. But if we do suppose, 
as the evidence warrants, that there are people who like or enjoy 
pain—that is to say, that sometimes one does have a sensation 
which is painful, that, in one sense, one ‘‘finds’’ it painful, but, 
oddly enough, enjoys it—this is certainly not to say that one’s 
pain is pleasant, is not a pain at all. The masochist is not an 
emotional magician who ‘‘transforms’’ pains into pleasures. To 
enjoy pain is not to make it not a pain. If we simply keep in 
mind the facts implied by the hypothesis of the masochist’s experi- 
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ence, there is no need for paradox in its description. What such 
experiences teach us is that enjoying is not identical with having 
a pleasant sensation, that disliking is not equivalent to having 
an unpleasant sensation. Whether we also learn, as Ryle attempts 
to show, that enjoying is a quality of an interest, or, as Gallie 
argues, ‘‘a kind of appraisive attention,’’ is a question we need 
not decide.© An examination of other arguments presented in 
their essays would be necessary. Most importantly, perhaps, we 
learn what Ryle has so often insisted upon, not to run hetero- 
geneous concepts together—in this case, those of pleasure and 
enjoying. 


4, Taking issue with pleasure-theortes in ethics. 


This final bit of resistance to Ryle’s remarks on pleasure is 
quickly described. For him, there is an especially urgent reason 
for removing the sensation-disguise from pleasure. Just as in 
The Concept of Mind the ghost-in-the-machine doctrine is firmly 
associated with Cartesian efforts to develop a psychology based 
on the analogy of physics, so in Dilemmas the connection is made 
between treating pleasures as sensations, as effects of acts, and 
certain pleasure-theories in ethics. 

While we are in no position to disprove this alleged connection, 
the claim for it seems tenuous—mainly because any proponent of 
a particular pleasure-theory can make it so tenuous. Certainly, 
any ‘‘mishandling’’ of a concept, including that of pleasure, can 
provoke serious confusion on a grand level. Confusion anywhere 
is worth ferreting out. But Ryle’s claim is more controversial, 
implying that the theory, which says that a man’s behavior is 
always motivated by the desire for a net increase in his own 
pleasure, suffers a genuine jolt when pleasure is no longer regarded 
as a sensation or as a result of a deed. 

It seems pretty obvious, whatever one concludes about the 
nature of pleasure, that some acts do reward with more pleasure 
than do others. And it seems equally plausible to suppose that 
pleasure-theories in ethics derive their impetus not from some 
comparatively remote conviction that pleasures are sensations, but 
rather from the fact that most people, unlike masochists, enjoy 
pleasant sensations and understand that some actions are more 
calculated to realize that desideratum than others. This does 
appear to be a much more natural connection to make between 
theory and experience. Pleasure-theories in ethics, one would 
think, especially in view of the sort of opprobrium periodically 


5 Aristotelian Society Proceedings, loc. cit., p. 164. 
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heaped upon them, are based upon how people supposedly feel 
(not think) about pleasure. One will be somewhat deaf not to 
hear the reply of the psychological hedonist—‘‘Call it (pleasure) 
a quality, sensation, or what you will, that’s what people desire 
most.’’ 

If one wishes to reduce the appeal of a doctrine like psycho- 
logical hedonism, more standard and, in our opinion, more effective 
treatment is available. If it is presented by a philosopher as a 
thesis, one can mention his straying into psychology. Or one 
can cite the apparent inability to test it in its usual formulations. 
Finally, one can point to its irrelevance for ethics; for, even if 
desire for one’s own pleasure is the motivation of every act, this 
provides not the slightest clue for deciding what one ought to do, 
or what reasons can be offered in defense of a chosen act. 

These final comments are not meant to depreciate the impor- 
tance of getting clear about the concepts here discussed by Pro- 
fessor Ryle. A great share of the history of philosophy has 
occupied itself with trying to compose a picture of ‘‘man’s 
nature’’; one of the pieces which requires much turning about 
before it and others can lie together is that of pleasure. As Pro- 
fessor Ryle has surely demonstrated, it will not go just anywhere. 


GreraLD E. Myers 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 





UGO SPIRITO’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


GO Spirito’s La vita come amore’ is the last part of a trilogy, 

the other two parts being La vita come ricerca (1937) and 
La vita come arte (1941). His trilogy as a whole reads like the 
Story of the Prodigal Son written in neo-Hegelian language. In 
the first volume, La vita come ricerca (reviewed in this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1941, pp. 430-440), the author leaves home and 
rejects the old faith of his intellectual father (Giovanni Gentile), 
replacing it with a renewed faith in scientific inquiry which stems 
from scepticism and disillusionment with Fascism. In the second 
volume, La vita come arte, he goes out into the world and develops 
a conception of life as ‘‘art,’’ meaning by it a life devoted to the 
sheer ‘‘pleasure of understanding.’’ (Note the difference in 
pleasures sought by the old prodigal and the new!) In the third 
and present volume, the author finally returns home and urges 
that the only way to experience fully that rare gusto del com- 


1Ugo Spirito, La vita come amore; il tramonto della civilta cristiana. 
Firenze: Sansoni, 1953. 312 p. L. 1500. 
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prendere (p. 25) is through ‘‘love,’’ that is, through an extreme 
‘‘effort at understanding’’ the rationality of all things (p. 235). 
Readers will find a neat recapitulation of this trilogy, with its 
conception of the three dialectical stages of human life, in the 
opening essay of the present work. But, what they will not find 
there is how the author reverses himself with respect to his teacher, 
the late Giovanni Gentile. It is this reversal which makes us 
think of Ugo Spirito as a sort of Prodigal Son in philosophy. 

In La vita come ricerca Professor Spirito was very hard on 
Gentile, contending that his teacher’s philosophy (‘‘actual ideal- 
ism’’ or ‘‘actualism’’) constituted an ‘‘anti-intellectualistic effort 
against moralism.’’ In the present book, on the other hand, it 
is repeatedly emphasized that the glory of ‘‘actualism’’ as a phi- 
losophy lies precisely in that effort, its only defect now being that 
of not having remained completely anti-intellectualistic (pp. 27, 
65, 91, 132-137, 143, 176-178, 251-253, 258-259). Still, in spite 
of this positive reassessment of the ‘‘actualistic’’ philosophy and 
change of heart on the part of the author, it should be added for 
the sake of the record that Gentile himself would have in principle 
considered La vita come amore a book as fundamentally mistaken 
as he in fact took La vita come ricerca to be. For to Gentile ‘‘anti- 
intellectualism’’ meant one thing, absolute subjectwism, while to 
Spirito it now means just the opposite—absolute objectivism 
(p. 232). To get at the bottom of the author’s present position 
in philosophy, it is necessary to indicate its close link with his 
interpretation of Christianity. 

According to Professor Spirito, the quintessence of Christianity 
as ‘‘a religion of love’’ finds its fullest expression in Christ’s 
saying (Matthew 7: 1): ‘‘Judge not, that ye be not judged”’ 
(p. 35). This passage—Non giudicare—is interpreted by our 
author not only as an injunction against all judgments based on 
prejudice but against all judgments of ‘‘negative value’’ (p. 225), 
that is, judgments which separate the sheep from the goats, so 
to speak. In other words, nobody has the right to pass judgments 
on the next fellow, not only because to do so is morally pre- 
sumptuous but because it is logically impossible—its ‘‘impossi- 
bility’’ being due to the limitations of human knowledge (p. 36). 
In short, Spirito’s appeal to Non giudicare rests on human ignor- 
ance—Non so—the ‘‘I don’t know”’ being ‘‘the point of departure’’ 
of his whole inquiry (p. 3). 

Whereas the suspension of judgments begets humility, their 
cultivation begets pride. Whenever we judge people and events, 
the author submits, we divide them willy-nilly into good ones and 
bad ones. This ‘‘dualistic presupposition’’ (p. 243) is a product 
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of man’s intellect, whose very nature is to ‘‘divide’’ (p. 168) and 
whose underlying motive is ‘‘vanity, man’s fundamental trait’’ 
(p. 309). Now, since human vanity is made ‘‘synonymous with 
intellectualism’’ (p. 310), it is clear why Professor Spirito is an 
anti-intellectualist. 

However, he is too steeped in the Hegelian tradition to be 
satisfied with being a critic of intellectualism on moral grounds 
alone. He has to go one better than Pascal and show on meta- 
physical and epistemological grounds that the pride of intellect, 
having been born in the Garden of Eden and made manifest in 
“the myth of original sin’’ (p. 186), is all rotten. Accordingly, 
he argues that, since the divisions made by the analytic intellect 
of man originate from the ‘‘separation’’ of the ego or subject 
judging from the object judged, intellectualism is a diabolical 
monument not only to ‘‘egoism’’ in ethics but to ‘‘egotism’’ in 
metaphysics (p. 223, 231). The reasoning for his basic argument 
against intellectualism, it is important to note, rests on the ad hoc 
assumption that all judgments of the human intellect, though 
initially classified into judgments of fact and judgments of value, 
are ultimately value judgments—positive and negative—which 
implies the existence of a presumptuous ego doing the judging 
(pp. 178-179). 

To support his argument, the author goes to the history of 
philosophy since Kant and finds that the post-Kantian idealists, 
especially Gentile, were quite aware of the vanity of intellectualism 
and tried to deflate the little ‘‘empirical ego’’ by conceiving a big 
‘*transcendental ego.’’ Nevertheless, despite the good intentions, 
all their attempts at anti-intellectualism failed and degenerated 
into its opposite. Consequently, since the idealistic proposal to 
subjectivize all contents of judgment has failed to bring together 
what the intellect originally put asunder, Spirito concludes that 
the only thing left to do is to try the other alternative, namely, 
objectivize the ego, ‘‘reducing the subject to the object and value 
to fact’’ (pp. 231-232). On this new alternative, the first thing 
that must be done is to banish the Cartesian Cogito from the realm 
of philosophy as ‘‘evil’’ personified, its place to be taken by the 
following ruling principle: Cogito ergo non sum (p. 296). Though 
the new Cogito here is really an Amo (that is, the author should 
have said to be consistent with himself: Amo ergo non sum), it 
should be pretty clear by now why his philosophical standpoint 
in the present volume may be described technically as an ob- 
jectivistic form of anti-intellectualism, in contrast with its sub- 
jectivistic varieties dominant in modern thought. 

On the other hand, though, what is not clear at all throughout 
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Spirito’s book is why he feels so strongly the need of constructing 
a complicated system which we may label ‘‘panobjectivism’’ in 
order to show how vain men are with respect to themselves and 
how uncharitable they are with respect to others. At the risk 
of being uncharitable myself here, I cannot refrain from remark- 
ing that Ecclesiastes the Preacher did, with his simple text of 
omnia vanitas, a more effective job at exposing vanity than Ugo 
Spirito the Philosopher. Still, one must give the philosopher in 
this case his due for taking seriously ‘‘the egocentric predicament’’ 
(Ralph Barton Perry) of man, even if what is admired turns out 
to be a verbal tour de force based on a stark confusion between 
the two meanings of the term ‘‘judgment’’—the legal and the 
epistemic. 

The most refreshing as well as the most timely aspect of the 
volume under scrutiny has to do with the theme of its subtitle, 
‘‘The Decline of Christian Civilization.’’ Here the author, taking 
certain key episodes in the history of speculative and political 
thought, considers why Western society is suffering from a 
‘spiritual crisis’? at the moment. His thesis regarding the cur- 
rent decline of Christendom runs quite parallel to Marx’s thesis 
regarding the eventual decline of capitalism. (This should be 
no surprise, Hegel being their common source.) Briefly and 
simply put, Spirito’s thesis is as follows. The entire history of 
Christianity is shot through with an ‘‘intrinsic contradiction’’ 
(p. 262) between two diametrically opposite forces at work, caritas 
and vanitas. The theological expression of such contradiction is 
the Christian doctrine of salvation, which implies the ‘‘division’’ 
(product of the intellect, of course) between those who are saved 
and those who are damned (p. 40, 264). This doctrine is incom- 
patible with the fundamental anti-intellectualistic motif of Chris- 
tianity, because in a genuine ‘‘religion of love there should be 
no place for what ought to be hated forever’’ (p. 267) and, there- 
fore, no place for the eternally damned. The man who experi- 
enced the ‘‘drama’’ of Christianity in all its poignancy is 
Augustine, but in the end he allowed his original Manichean 
strain to get the best of his profound doctrine of grace (p. 270). 

According to the author, the ‘‘internal contradiction’’ within 
Christianity has led to a series of ‘‘compromises’’ on the part of 
the Church and the State with ‘‘egocentrism,’’ which has become 
the actual ‘‘foundation of the whole historical process of the 
Western world’’ (p. 90). Democracy and Marxian communism 
are the two chief examples of compromise on the political plane 
in modern times. To Spirito, the two are basically the same: both 
pursue the ‘‘crudely bourgeois’’ goal of personal ‘‘comfort,’’ in 
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spite of all their lip-service to the ideals of the French Revolution. 
As to the Church, her ‘‘eclectic position’’ in political matters 
has left her completely ‘‘disarmed’’ with respect to the challenge 
of one of her own by-products, the communist movement. (This 
observation is particularly pertinent to present-day Italy.) The 
Church has lost the initiative in the battle for the hearts of men, 
simply because ‘‘her only true weapon has fallen into the hands 
of her adversary’’; and, as a result, there is only one sober con- 
clusion to accept: ‘‘Communism can be conquered solely with a 
greater and more deliberate communism. Everything else is 
rhetoric and falsehood’’ (pp. 164-165). In short, for Professor 
Spirito, Christian communism is the answer to Marzian com- 
munism. 

As no one can really find fault with the author for attacking 
the life of vanity, so no one can argue with him for defending 
the life of charity. Yet one may seriously wonder whether the 
ethics of charity (in the sense of compassionate understanding) 
implies all the theologizing metaphysics he attributes to it. As 
a good Hegelian, Spirito insists that, ‘‘If we try to understand, it 
is because we implicitly admit that what is real is rational’’ 
(p. 226). But he seems to out-Hegel Hegel (though not Gentile!) 
when he insists, in addition, that judgments of negative value, 
‘‘ugliness, evil and error arise from the failure to understand’’ 
(p. 227). In other words, whoever tries to understand loves and 
whoever loves makes a specific ‘‘effort to understand the evil as 
good, the negative as positive’ (p. 235). 

To support his elimination of the so-called ‘‘problem of evil,’’ 
the author gives the example of a child who says that two and two 
make five. Isn’t this an obvious error in simple arithmetic? 
Not at all—to an Hegelian dialectician! Considered in terms of 
the dialectical method, two and two doubtless make five from the 
standpoint of a child’s mind, and it is only ‘‘from a more com- 
prehensive perspective’’ (p. 228) that its error is recognized at all 
and reconciled with the truth in question. Thus, since an adult’s 
error is a child’s truth, we should have no ultimate difficulty in 
understanding ‘‘the evil as good.’’ But, suppose we take the 
example of a Mussolini or a Hitler instead of a child. Professor 
Spirito, I realize, could easily reply that the science of criminology 
itself (p. 211) would confirm the saying: Tout comprendre c’est 
tout pardonner. Nevertheless, to sympathize with the undisci- 
plined mind of a child is one thing, to sympathize with the 
distorted mind of a dictator is quite another. The trouble with 
the Hegelian dialectic when misused is that it does not make in- 


telligible the tremendous difference between such cases of negative 
value. 
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The standard criticism usually given of any anti-intellectual- 
istic position in philosophy is that it contradicts itself. This is 
one criticism that does not apply to the author. In fact, he 
acknowledges explicitly that his whole critique of intellectualism 
and his ‘‘theory of love’’ are themselves products of the intellect. 
But he is quick to add, only an avowed ‘‘hyper-intellectualism,’’ 
that is, an intellectualism pushed to extremes, can reach its ‘‘critical 
point’’ and make way for its opposite (p. 241). Now, it may 
appear strange that Professor Spirito, whose anti-intellectualistic 
position is obviously reminiscent of what Bergson was glad to 
identify as ‘‘complete mysticism,’’ nowhere calls himself a mystic 
in the present work. I could find only one specific reference to 
the term, and that comes in connection with an appeal to return 
to Augustine ‘‘for a more mystical sense of divine grace’’ (p. 78). 

Why, then, is the term ‘‘mysticism’’ conspicuous by its absence 
in La vita come amore? Because its author, having been trained 
in the Hegelian tradition, knows what Hegel though of Schelling’s 
Absolute, not to mention that he is well aware from the polemic 
Croce and Gentile had with each other what they as neo-Hegelians 
thought of mysticism. Still, philosophic tags aside, Spirito’s 
metaphysics of love, according to which there is to be no more 
forgiveness of sins because there are really no more sinners 
(p. 275), is apparently the most deliberate theodicy that has ever 
been conceived in Western thought. Whether his neo-Augustinian 
conception of the Absolute of Love as the light in which there 
are no black sheep is any better than Schelling’s Absolute of 
Identity ‘‘as the night in which,’’ as Hegel said, ‘‘all cows are 
black’’—that remains to be seen. 


Patrick RoMANELL 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
MEDICAL BRANCH, GALVESTON 
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The Fifth Interamerican Congress of Philosophy will be held 
at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., from July 8 through 
July 12, 1957. The American Philosophical Association is the host 
organization for the Congress. The full program of the sessions 
will be announced in a few weeks. 

Gallaudet College will provide free room and board during 
the Congress for 200 United States philosophers. 

Any member or associate member of the American Philosophical 
Association desiring to attend the Congress and to take advantage 
of this generous invitation should communicate at once with Pro- 
fessor Christopher B. Garnett, Jr., Chairman, Local Committee, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 

The first 200 members to indicate their intention of attending 
the Congress will receive the free facilities mentioned. 
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